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SOLIPSISM: THE LOGICAL ISSUE OF RADICAL 
EMPIRICISM. 

RADICAL empiricism is both a theory of knowledge and a 
theory of reality. As a theory of reality, its fundamental 
proposition is : Reality is experience and experience only. As 
a theory of knowledge, its cardinal proposition is : Reality is 
known by experience only and known because experienced. 

I shall maintain in this article that solipsism is the logical 
issue of this doctrine. The proposition I shall try to establish 
is : The radical empiricist's experience is his own experience 
only. In other words, my proposition is : Radical empiricism 
contains no principles by means of which it is logically admis- 
sible to reach other reality than the individual's own experience. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I shall first show that 
solipsism is the logical result of the radical empiricist's mean- 
ing of experience and its processes. I shall, in the second place, 
show that the same result follows from the radical empiricist's 
explanation of perceptual experience and of the knowledge of 
other minds. I shall, accordingly, first examine the radical 
empiricist's meaning of the terms, 'thought,' 'transcendence,' 
and 'cognition,' or 'cognitive experience.' 

It is the doctrine of radical empiricism that the originals of all 
those relations which logical thought recognizes are given in ex- 
perience, and are experienced along with the things they connect. 
Thought, as logic regards it, is later than experience and wholly 
derivative from experience. The function of thought is repre- 
sentative, substitutional, experience itself being the original source 
of truth and knowledge, which are always matters of concrete 
situations. Thought merely abstracts and generalizes from these 
concrete experiences ; and the products of these processes are 
those convenient and very serviceable things called 'ideas,' ' con- 
cepts,' 'judgments,' and 'inferences.' These, however, are in their 
essential nature substitutes for actual experiences. Thought, in 
relation to concrete experience, discharges a function which is 
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analogous to that which paper currency discharges in relation to 
a gold reserve. The validity and the value of thought are deter- 
mined solely by its possible reduction to the terms of experience, 
which is the cash value in gold of all these functions of thought. 
Such being the nature and function of thought, it is obvious that 
it lives and does its work only within the tissue of experience ; 
and consequently it can never transcend experience in any valid 
exercise of it. 

But radical empiricism recognizes transcendence ; transcend- 
ence is a part of the very meaning of experience. Every experi- 
ence is self-transcendent ; it is the very esse of each passing ex- 
perience to look before and after; to mean, to intend, to seek, to 
will a next experience, a move that is ever on the point of becom- 
ing actual as this present moment is actual. Now, my position 
is this : Accepting this transcendence on the part of each passing 
moment of experience, it does not carry us beyond the individ- 
ual's own experience. The experience from which this tran- 
scending starts, its terminus a quo, is undeniably just this individ- 
ual's own experience ; as such, it has for its defining character, 
its quale, a ' this-mine ' quality ; and my contention is that the 
experience to which this transcendence proceeds, its terminus ad 
qrcem, has necessarily the same attending consciousness of being 
this my experience. When this experience becomes actual, it 
becomes actual as this same individual's own experience. Con- 
sequently, the radical empiricist's meaning of transcendence in- 
volves him in solipsism. There is nothing in transcendence 
which permits the recognition of other reality than the individ- 
ual's own experience. 

If we turn to cognitive experience with the hope of a happier 
lot, I fear that hope is doomed to disappointment. Truth and 
knowledge, according to radical empiricism, are relations of a 
particular sort between experiences, or parts of a single experi- 
ence ; and they are consequently experienced just as the things 
they unite. Truth and knowledge are in their original character 
experience processes. They are described as conjunctive transi- 
tions, taking place between two or more experiences. They are 
an affair of ' transition and arrival.' Now my position is that, 
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if this be the nature of the cognitive relation, it can exist only 
between experiences of the same individual. 

In whatever terms this cognitive relation may be conceived — 
meaning and its completion, intention and its fulfillment, purpose 
and its realization, dissentience and its removal, want and its 
filling — of whatever sort this particular relation may be, it can 
hold only between experiences of the same individual. This is 
so because, according to this doctrine, the knower is just an 
experience ; and this experience, of course, being an actual one, 
can only be the this-my-here-and-now-passing experience ; and 
since the cognitive process is one of conjunctive transitions 
which lead into another experience, the experience into which 
these conjunctive transitions lead cannot be of another sort than 
the experience from which they set out. The knower never gets 
beyond himself; he is condemned to be a solipsist, will he, nill he. 
It does not matter by what names the radical empiricist may 
call the object known — the terminus ad quern of the cog- 
nitive process — whether 'fulfillment,' 'completion,' 'satisfac- 
tion,' 'ease,' 'peace,' 'harmony,' 'success,' etc., these terms can 
only describe or name this individual's own state of experience. 
We do not escape the merely subjective, the individualistic char- 
acter of this experience by the mere use of terms that, in a dif- 
ferent theory of knowledge, connote objective reality as some- 
thing other than the knower's own experience. If we hold 
consistently the doctrine of radical empiricism, we must say that 
the knower's intention, purpose, want, etc., are fulfilled, attained, 
and satisfied in terms of experiences which are all his own. This 
knower never comes into possession of other reality than his own 
experience. 

Thus is it shown, as I think, that solipsism is the logical issue 
of the radical empiricist's meaning of the terms, ' thought,' ' tran- 
scendence,' and ' cognition.' 

I proceed next to the second part of my undertaking, which 
is to show that the same result follows from the radical empiri- 
cist's explanation of perceptual experience and of the knowledge 
of other minds. Taking first perceptual experience, I will ex- 
amine the concrete case which Professor James employs. 1 There 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. I, pp. 481 f. 
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are two points which are vital to his explanation of perception 
in this instance : one of these points concerns the distinction he 
makes between knower and known object ; the other point con- 
cerns the possibility of a cognitive relation between these two 
experiences. 

It is Professor James's doctrine that the same experience is 
both knower and known object, according as this self-same ex- 
perience is taken ; in one context or set of associates it is knower, 
while, taken in a different context or with different associates, it 
is known object. Thus, in this case of the room, the percipient 
or knower is an experience made up of experiences so linked as 
to form a personal history, while the room as experience has 
associates of a different sort, or that run in a different direction. 
The percipient experience in this instance is made up of a series 
of antecedent sensations, memories, feelings, purposes, etc., ter- 
minating in these present sensations, etc. The object-experience, 
the room and building, runs back through such a chain of asso- 
ciates as mean building, painting, furnishing, etc., and on to pos- 
sible changes in this experience which is the present building and 
its contents. But if the experience called room or building, qua 
experience context or stuff, is identical with the experience which 
functions as knower, then the cognitive relation is merely between 
parts or moments of the same individual's experience ; the per- 
cipient has no other objects than another experience of his own. If, 
on the contrary, this room is an experience of a different sort, is 
reality that is other than the experience which seeks to know 
it, then a cognitive relation between it and the percipient experi- 
ence is impossible. For, since the cognitive process is one of 
experience, and this experiencing consists of conjunctive transi- 
tions, ever from a present experience to a next experience ; and 
the present experience, being, as we have seen, always charac- 
terized by the consciousness of its being mine, the transition can 
never be into an experience that is other than mine. No such 
process can ever lead into an experience which is of a different 
sort than is the experience from which it proceeds. Once it is 
admitted that the room is other than the percipient's own experi- 
ence, it is, as object, as truly separated from the knower as is 
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the supposed object of the realist from his knowing thought. 
The two experience series — percipient experience series and 
object-experience series — never run into each other. 

What gives to Professor James's explanation the appearance 
of being successful and satisfying, is his use of a terminology 
which is strongly tinctured with meanings and implications that 
are really quite different from those meanings which radical em- 
piricism can bear. For instance, Professor James's description 
of the room, the building, its antecedents, etc., is largely in 
terms that imply an already existing and objective order or con- 
text of actual experiences, into which this particular experience 
is fitted. Now, of course, an already existing objective order of 
experience is something quite different from a merely individual 
experience, and whoever recognizes such a reality is not a solip- 
sist. But radical empiricism can recognize no such constitution 
of experience, for that were to recognize an objective determi- 
nant of experience, and an objective determinant of experience 
cannot be itself a percipient experience ; it must be trans-experi- 
ential, and in the radical empiricist's world there is nothing 
trans-experiential. 

Not more successful is the attempt of radical empiricism to 
explain the knowledge of other minds. The various individual 
minds in the pluralistic universe of Professor James are more 
hopelessly separated than are the monad beings in Leibniz's par- 
tially pluralistic universe. There can be something which will 
pass for inter action between the monads, because of a monistic 
basis on which the pluralism of Leibniz is made to rest. Pre- 
established harmony or some function of the Supreme Monad, 
God, secures something like intercommunication between the 
monads. But the pluralism of Professor James, being based 
upon his doctrine of knowledge, gives us only separate and in- 
communicative minds. 

" A God, a God their severance ruled ! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea." 

It is only the pluralistic thinker, who, by forgetting his empi- 
ricism, can know these many minds ; no one of these minds can 
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know aught but that mind's own state. To be sure, Professor 
James has given a plausible solution of the problem of how 
minds can know each other, can know the same thing, etc. ; but 
examination will show that this solution is ineffective. The use 
which Professor James attempts to make of the analogical infer- 
ence to establish the knowledge of other minds is, for one who 
holds his doctrine, of no avail whatever ; since this doctrine 
wholly removes the basis on which this inference must proceed, 
viz., the objective reality of the body of my social fellow. The 
other attempt which Professor James makes to reach the other 
minds is apparently more successful. The intercommunication 
of different minds is effected (such is the explanation) by the 
medium of an intervening reality of some sort, a thing which 
two or more minds are said to know, and to know because 
this object is a coterminous experience, the series of experiences 
which constitute each mind somehow terminating in this common 
object; and because this object is a coterminous experience, 
these different minds are intercommunicative. The cognitive car 
(if this figure can be allowed) runs along the track of the per- 
ceptual experiences of one mind, and, at this coterminal station 
it runs into the volitional-emotional-experience track, and thus 
arrives at the other mind without a possible derailment or failure 
to connect. Thus do simple conjunctive transitions lead from 
my mind into my neighbor's mind without a break anywhere ; 
the transition sets out from my mind, and the arrival at my 
neighbor's mind is sure and without mystery. 

But, unfortunately, this specious solution overlooks a fact 
which is of decisive moment ; the terminal experiences of these 
would-be communicating minds are different experiences. We 
have different termini, but no ^rterminous experience. The per- 
ceptual experiences which are one mind, knowing, terminate in 
something which is not that in which the volitional and feel- 
ing-experiences of the other mind terminate. There is, conse- 
quently, no junction between these two minds, any more than 
there is between percipient experience and a thing which is not 
another mind. No conjunctive transitions can lead into the other 
mind; for the same reason, as we have shown, no conjunctive 
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transitions can lead into the sort of experience which means a 
thing or object in perceptual experience. 

The conclusion from this second part of my undertaking 
confirms the conclusion reached from the examination of 
the meaning of the fundamental conceptions of radical empiri- 
cism. Solipsism seems to be the only logical issue of this 
doctrine. 

I am, however, quite prepared to have the radical empiricist 
say, should he deem it worth while to notice this criticism, that 
I have fundamentally misapprehended his doctrine ; that my 
argument proceeds from a narrowly intellectualistic point of 
view, one that presses a narrow interpretation upon the termi- 
nology in which his doctrine is set forth ; and that the consequence 
is, I have missed the point all the way through. In particular, 
will he protest, I have narrowed his meaning of transcendence in 
a wholly unjustifiable way, and have quite misapprehended his 
meaning of cognitive experience. 

Transcendence, he will say, is quite competent to reach experi- 
ence that is other than the experience from which it proceeds. 
Distinct individualities or minds are no barrier to transcendence 
as radical empiricism conceives transcendence. There is, he will 
continue, no reason why experience cannot mean, refer to, intend, 
and seek something which is not just another moment or phase 
of the individual's own experience. The cognitive relation can join 
different minds, or minds and things, with no more difficulty 
than there is in linking the parts of the same individual's experi- 
ence. Conjunctive transitions can run as easily into things and 
into other minds as they do into other experiences of the same 
mind. Why not ? It is just these other minds and things, other 
sorts of experience which other minds and things really are, that 
are meant, intended, and demanded in cognitive experience ; and, 
if there is in actual experience of the fulfillment of this intention, 
the satisfaction of this demand, why are not the other minds and 
things actually present in experience, in other words, actually 
experienced and therefore known ? And if so, what becomes of 
my solipsism as the logical issue of the doctrine of radical em- 
piricism ? Should, however, the radical empiricist make such a 
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reply to my criticism of his doctrine, I think it will not be a diffi- 
cult task to make good my contention, that he can really save him- 
self from solipsism, only by abandoning his doctrine of knowledge. 

John E. Russell. 
Williams College. 



